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CLOSING TIME? 


COVID-19 presents an existential 
threat to neighborhood bars, but 
San Francisco's watering holes 
arent giving last call just yet. 

BY PETERASTRID-KANE 

PAGE TI 


YEAROFTHELIVESTREAM 


Bagels are no longer the sole 
purview of New York City. 

BY ELENA KADVANY 
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INTHEROUND 


Bagels are no longer the sole 
purview of New York City. 

BY ELENA KADVANY 
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Learn 
German 
Virtually 


Our courses were designed 
with you in mind: personal, 
flexible and adhering to the 
highest standards. 
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January 19 
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Diversity and creativity are two of San Francisco's greatest strengths. 


Culture in Crisis 


A S IF THE arts and culture in San Francisco didn’t have it hard 





enough, 2020 has made things much tougher. Virtually every major 

museum has laid off or furloughed employees. A number of great 
music venues have shuttered for good, including the beloved Slims. (Boz 
Scaggs’ legendary SoMa venue had been set to close even before the 
pandemic and will be replaced, no joke, by a dress code-enforcing, bottle 
service-marketing, EDM-spinning dance club, tentatively named YOLO.) 

The same goes for restaurants, including Louis, Velvet Cantina, Stacks, 
Pica Pica, and My Pot; bars, like The Stud, The Taco Shop at Underdogs, 
Lefty O’Doul’s, and Wish; and beloved small businesses, such as Zanze’s 
Cheesecake, Male Image, and Haight Street Bazaar. There are, unfortu- 
nately, many more examples. 

Performing artists, including musicians, actors, dancers, and the 
technical staff who support them, have been without work and without 
their beloved audience since March. The emotional toll has surely been 
as high as the financial. 

And yet, even in a year that brutalized the arts and culture industry, 
2020 still proved both interesting and inspiring, as this city’s creative 
community — along with the wonderful folks who serve them drinks — 
got very creative. 

The San Francisco International Arts Festival had a small, outdoor per- 
formance series at Fort Mason. The Chapel was able to host an outdoor 
dinner concert featuring the Red Room Orchestra. Burning Man, Bay to 
Breakers, and Inside Lands went virtual. 

We ve given this week’s cover story the headline “How COVID 
Killed Night Life,” but, truth be told, we may be guilty of engaging in 
a bit of click bait there. Night life in San Francisco is not dead. Nor 
are the arts — not by a long shot. 

For proof, just flip to page 6 and read Grace Z. Li’s story on the many 
ways local artists maintained a safe social distance while still keeping 
their work front and center. And keep reading through to page 11, where 
you ll find a full account of how San Francisco’s neighborhood bars — 
those wonderful sanctuaries where novels are born, bands are formed, 
and everyone knows your name — kept the libations flowing, the bil- 
liards balls clacking, and those lubricated light bulb moments flickering. 


— Nick Veronin, Editor 
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HJ9qUIdIO BAVI1S 


AFFORDABLE HOUSING IN 
SINGLE FAMILY “HOODS? 


YL Llecstecdcdcdocecdedldeceeedeededededeedet 
Catching up to 
this well-done 

@SFWeekly story 
on what it takes to 
add affordable units 
on an empty lot in the posher 
parts of San Francisco. How 

did we get to the point where 

people think they have the 
God-given right to keep 
zoning the same forever? 





— e@lydiadepillis 


The city’s stated goals: 
“Ensure that new 
permanently afford- 
able housing is located 
in all of the city’s neighbor- 
hoods, and encourage inte- 
grated neighborhoods.” 
Actual implementation of 
those goals, why that’s a real 
head-scratcher! 


= biz iracey 


DOOM FATIGUE: THE SFW 
2020 YEAR-IN-REVIEW 


Can't believe I forgot about 
Nuru @ that’s how wild this 


year has been. 


Being honest I’m a little 
worried about 2021 too, lol. 


— @daley_decree 


— @nickpetty__thehappys 


SF TAMALE VENDORS 
HAVING TOUGH X-MAS 


MUMMIES bh edd 


Wow, I bought three 
tamale flavors from 
Tamalitos today at 
the Outer Sunset 
market. The tama- 
les were delicious and the 
guys working at the booth 
were darling. I will be order- 
ing more for delivery in the 
future. 


— @Jordiew 
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‘LA WEEKLY" OWNER BUYS “VILLAGE VOICE,” “MARINA TIMES’ 
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‘Tis the season to acquire local media companies. 
BY BENJAMIN SCHNEIDER 


UST A WEEK after Clint Reilly Communications purchased SF Week- 
J ly and the San Francisco Examiner, yet another local paper has found a 

new owner. The 37-year old Marina Times has been acquired by Street 
Media, the parent company of LA Weekly, Irvine Weekly, and, as of last 
week, New York City’s vaunted Village Voice. 

Street Media publisher and CEO Brian Calle says he plans to expand 
the “hyper local” paper’s coverage area, and improve its online presence. 
“I want to sustain the print edition of the Marina Times, and I also want 
to grow its digital footprint,’ Calle says. The San Francisco market is a 
significant addition to his burgeoning media empire, he says, because it’s 
“incredibly important as a cultural trendsetter of California and globally.” 

The print edition of the Marina Times is published monthly and distrib- 
uted in 50 locations across the city’s “affluent northern neighborhoods,’ 
according to its press kit, including the Marina, Cow Hollow, Pacific 
Heights, Polk Gulch, and North Beach. Its coverage areas include local 
news, crime reporting, commentary, and lifestyle journalism. Until Street 
Media's acquisition, the paper was jointly owned by editor in chief Susan 
Dyer Reynolds and publisher Earl Adkins. “I am confident the paper is in 
good hands,” Adkins wrote in an email. 

As part of his plan to “redevelop” the publication's website, Calle in- 
tends to create a directory of neighborhood businesses and points of 
interest. He's also planning to revamp the paper’s social media presence. 
Street Media’s acquisition of the Marina Times was announced the same 
day as its acquisition of the much higher-profile Village Voice. Calle has 
hired back at least one former editor there, and will restart the defunct 
publication's website in January, with quarterly print editions to follow. 

The Marina Times was in the headlines earlier this month after mem- 
bers of the Board of Supervisors, led by Dean Preston and Hillary Ronen, 
voted to stop buying city-funded ads in the paper due to what they de- 
scribed as biased and inaccurate reporting. “[T]he Marina Times regularly 
pushes hate-filled rhetoric and lies that routinely violate numerous provi- 
sions of the Code of Ethics of the Society of Professional Journalists,” the 
supervisors wrote in a Dec. 7 joint statement. 

The vote caused heated debate among supervisors, with Supervisor 
Catherine Stefani, who represents the Marina, saying her colleagues’ 
criticisms “could have been said by Donald Trump.” Reynolds, the paper’s 
editor in chief, told the Chronicle, “They just want to enforce the First 
Amendment when it benefits them.” Following backlash from other jour- 
nalists, Ronen, Preston, and their progressive allies voted to authorize 
the city’s contract with the paper. However, they vowed to continue the 
debate when the contract comes up for reauthorization next year. 

The Marina Times’ new owner is no stranger to controversy. When 
Calle’s ownership group purchased LA Weekly in 2017, they fired most of 
the staff, sparking a boycott movement. Former staffers were particularly 
concerned that Calle, who previously ran the libertarian-leaning Orange 
County Register's editorial page, would take the historically progressive 
publication to the right. “What was missing from that story,’ Calle says, 
“was that alt weeklies throughout the country were on a downward trajec- 
tory, and many of them were already on the path to closing.” The layoffs 
were painful, and I didn’t like to do it, but I didn't feel like I had a choice.” 
Calle says that no layoffs are planned for the Marina Times, and that they 
may be hiring as they expand their digital presence. 

In 2018, Calle and members of LA Weekly's ownership group were sued 
by a fellow owner, who alleged that Calle was mismanaging the paper and 
making ethically questionable editorial decisions, like providing favorable 
coverage to a cannabis brand he was involved with. The suit was settled in 
2019. Though he cannot discuss the suit, Calle insists he has never given 
anybody “favorable anything.” (LA Weekly, SF Weekly's former sister brand 
under previous ownership, occasionally sells ads for SF Weekly.) 


Benjamin Schneider is Staff News Writer at SF Weekly | @urbanschneider 
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YOUR PARTY & HOLIDAY HEADQUARTER 


AFTER 
60 YEARS 


IN SF WE’RE 
= CALLING IT QUITS 
T’S A HISTORIC year for Far East Cafe, but it will also be its last. 


The Chinatown restaurant was going to celebrate its 100th anni- 

versary in 2020 — a massive milestone for a local business that’s 
survived a whole century on Grant Avenue. But owner Bill Lee told 
Wind Newspaper that the restaurant plans on closing Dec. 31. 


The reasons are obvious: The COVID-19 pandemic has decimated )° 

the local food industry. On an average day, Far East Cafe gets about 

30 takeout orders, according to Wind Newspaper. O 
But Far East Cafe has also faced a challenge unique to Chinese 


American businesses during the coronavirus era. Well before the 

pandemic took hold of the United States, Chinatown was already 

suffering from lost revenue due to a lack of foot traffic. While the 

virus was raging in Wuhan, China, tourism dropped in January and 

February, despite no signs of the virus in the neighborhood. 

As the nation saw a rise in anti-Asian hate crimes, San Francisco’s 
Chinatown saw a drop in business during Lunar New Year, arguably 
one of their most crucial revenue-making times of the year. Wing 
Pau, a manager at Far East Cafe, told SF Weekly in February that 
over 200 reserved tables were cancelled at the start of 2020, causing 
the restaurant to lose about $100,000 in revenue. 


| Party Supplies e Venetian Masks 
And that was before shelter-in-place started. 


Chinatown leaders have been calling on the city to provide financial @ 4 
relief to its businesses, arguing that the “impact of COVID-19 on San F a n d EC S R | b b 0 n 
Francisco's Chinatown started early and has been particularly severe,” 


the SF Chronicle reported. On Tuesday, supervisors Aaron Peskin and C 0 ST Mm e S P, | nl | e Wed 1 I ng S UJ p p e S 

Sandra Lee Fewer proposed the Chinatown Restaurant Support and 

Food Security program, a $1.9 million plan that, if passed, would pay ; i i 

the neighborhood's restaurants to cook for SRO residents, many of Ac C eC SS 0 rl EC S ms F h rl stm as D eC C 0 rat 0 n S 
whom are elders and family enduring food insecurity. 


In Wind Newspaper, Lee criticized Mayor London Breed’s alleged G | ass & Ceramic LS sts & Lighting 
lack of support for the Chinatown community. 

“Mayor Breed has offered fundings and resources to the African 1 i 
and Latino communities, but there have been very few services of- SI k Flowe rs . D rl Tt Flowe rs 
fered by the City to save the businesses in Chinatown,” Lee said. “We 
are struggling very hard to survive.” 





QUWINH ‘N UIAaY 


The Far East Cafe. 


HISTORIC FAR EAST CAFE TO CLOSE IN 100" YEAR 


LLL“ hh bss iddccdiddcccdddcccdddddcddddddddddddddddddddacddddaddddddaddddddaaddddddadadddddaadaédddade 


*(30% off of X-mas Lights & Artificial House Plants) & Excludes ALL helium balloons / *Exclusions Apply 


999 6th St. (btwn Brannan & Bryant) ¢ 415-982-0680 
Grace Z. Li is a staff writer covering arts, culture, and food for SF Weekly | © gli@sfweekly.com Mon. — Fri. 8am — opm e Sat. 8am — 4pm / www.fantastico.com ¢ PARKING AVAILABLE 
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Paint the Void mural by artist Natty Rebel from the Bay Area Mural Program in collaboration with the Warriors in Bayview-Hunters Point. 


ala RT IN 2020 has been unex- 
aes pected, unprecedented, and 
UM ITETITeS, sometimes uncanny. When 

| media flops. < the pandemic first started, 

| Wonder Woman’s Gal Gadot 
helmed a disastrous “Imagine” 
celebrity cover which people 
were quick to criticize for be- 
ing out of tune — literally and 
with times. Later, there was the 
flurry of television reunions 
and table reads from sitcom 
favorites like Parks & Recreation 
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and Community. Taylor Swift 
released not one, but two new 
albums. On TikTok, musicians 
and dancers made a whole viral 
musical about the Pixar classic 
Ratatouille, which was so excellent 
that Playbill and Seaview Pro- 
ductions took notice. Musicians 
filmed music videos over Zoom, 
photographers took photos over 
FaceTime, theaters in the city 
performed virtually, and movie 
theaters turned to both stream- 


ing and classic drive-ins. 

On a local level, art in San 
Francisco and the Bay Area also 
reflected our tumultuous year. 

Its patterns were contradictory. 
Some art was made to cope with 
trauma — and some art was de- 
stroyed in response. This list by no 
means encapsulates the entirety of 
2020, but hopefully, it charts the 
non-linear path art has taken in a 
complicated era. 


The ArtthatDefined San Francisco in 2020 
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ZOOM MEMES 


“Normalcy” collapsed in March, 
around the time when college 
students all over the country were 
getting ready for spring break. 
Whatever independent travel 
plans students had very quickly 
morphed into an endless stream 
of online courses, which many at- 
tended from the confines of their 
childhood bedrooms. In-person 
graduation ceremonies were can- 
celed, and the class of 2020 said 
quick goodbyes to their friends 
indefinitely before receiving their 
diplomas by mail. 

The Facebook group “Zoom 
Memes for Self Quaranteens” cap- 
tured the early chaotic frenzy of 
the moment. It was a hub for com- 
ic relief and emotional support, 
where students could share GIFs, 
vent about unsympathetic profes- 
sors, and commiserate. Its mod- 
erators, a few of whom were UC 
Berkeley students, categorized the 
800,000 member group as a coping 
mechanism for the times, a “way 
of “democratiz|ing] inside jokes,” 
and community building for col- 
lege students trying to figure out 
what the hell was going on. Years 
from now, maybe history classes 
at those same universities will un- 
earth the archived memes as a way 
for understanding the psychology 
of the times. (GZL) 


PAINT THE VOID 


When shelter-in-place fell, ply- 
wood boards around the city went 
up. It started looking so drab, 
with all of the boards,” said Inga 
Bard, executive director of Art for 
Civil Discourse. So Bard's organiza- 
tion, in collaboration with the art 
consulting company Building 180, 
launched Paint the Void, a proj- 
ect that paid local artists to add 
a touch of color to the plywood 
sheets covering storefronts around 
the city. “I was fascinated by the 
idea of ... how art can heal the 
world,” Paz de la Calzada, one of 
the muralists, said. “Not only from 
a perspective of beautification, but 
also because you engage the com- 
munity with the process of healing 
and transformation.” 

The murals were also a way 
to encourage foot traffic to the 
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Aambr Newsome’s ‘For My Ancestors, left, and Victor Mario Zaballa aaa S The > Legacy, right. SOMArts’ 2020 Dia de los Muertos exhibit was for the ives that should not have been lost.’ 


businesses they were affixed to. 

“I spoke with a business owner 
who cried on the phone, she was 
so grateful — tears of joy,’ Bard 
said. “It’s so hard for business 
owners. They just had to lay off all 
their staff, and a lot of them might 
fold.” (MT) 


WHITEWASHING THE STUD 


Conversely, while murals were 
spreading across the city, one par- 
ticularly iconic art piece was paint- 
ed over in a mayonnaise beige. 
After The Stud’s owner-collective 
closed their 9th St. location out 
of necessity, the building’s new 
owner swiftly painted over its 
iconic murals — a symbol of re- 
silience for the LGBTQ com- 
munity — during Pride 
Month, no less. 

The whitewashing rep- 
resented something simi- 
lar to the plywood boards 
across the city: The closure 
of something beloved to San 
Francisco; an erasure of the 
people, the small business- | | 
es, and the countercultural 
spirit that make the city so } » 
special; and the recur- rae 
ring question — what 
will the pandemic take 
away from us next? 

The backlash was 
immediate. The artists 
of the whitewashed 
murals sued the new 
building owner 
over alleged 
damages, and 


an anonymous artist took action, 
decorating the new cream exterior 
themself. “Black Lives Matter,” the 
new mural read. “We will not be 
erased.” (GZL) 


TOPPLED STATUES 


Elsewhere around the city, older 
works of sculpture were also being 
scrubbed from the landscape. On 
June 19, demonstrators tied a rope 
to the cross of a Father Junipe- 
ro Serra statue. For many 
Indigenous people, Serra isa 


ot ] symbol of the brutalization 













of their community and a 
representation of the Span- 
ish Empire’s colonization of 
the Americas. 
The targeting of 
monuments like 
Serra’s was fueled 
by the tremendous 
energy that the 
Black Lives Matter 
movement generat- 
ed over the summer. 
SFSU Associate Pro- 
fessor Kym Morri- 
son, who is the only 
Black person in the 
university's history 


§ 


The Golden Gate 
Park’s Francis Scott 
Keystatuewasalso 
knocked over during 
summer protests. 


’ Kevin N. Hume 


violence, and COVID.” 
The Day of the Dead 
exhibit was filled with 
altars, carving out 
spaces for healing 
and mourning ina 
year of grief. Some 
were for the people 
lost to COVID-19. 
Some were for the 
people lost to police 
brutality. Artist 
Aambr Newsome 
dedicated their 
altar to “the 


department, said that the toppling 
of statues emblematic 
of racism, conquest, 
colonialism, and white 
supremacy represent 
long-term projects and 
deep-seated concerns from peo- 
ple who have been “excluded from 
















more formal political channels.” 
“When people in power know = 
there is a wrong that has generally . 
always existed in their communi- 

for the formal process,” 

Morrison said. “Let’s let 

the leaders of the city, the 

leaders within the state 

say, We just need to cor- 

rect this now.” (HH) 

Artist Jos Sances’ contribution 

to the SOMArts Cultural Cen- 

ter’s annual Dia de los Muertos 

exhibit was kind of like 

a history book for 2020, 

etched on glowing, pan- 

homeless encampment under 

a highway overpass next to sign 

that says “Can’t blame Wuhan for 

this;” an excavator truck pum- 

meling a rainforest; a Black Lives 

Matter protest; a funeral. 

intent of the exhibit as a whole. 

“We recognize there have been so 

many lives lost that could’ve been 

avoide 

been lost,” co-curator Rio Yanez 
said. “And that goes with struc- 


ties, then let’s not wait | 
aT UD 
DAY OF THE DEAD 
oramic scratchboards: a 
It was also a microcosm of the 
tural and institutional racism and 





Kevin N. Hume 
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Black enslaved ancestors,’ hoping 
the art would encourage viewers 
to reflect: “We shouldn’t have to 
die in order to gain freedom,” the 
mural reads. (GZL) 


Michael Toren and Hannah Holzer 
contributed to the reporting of this 
article. 


Grace Z. Li is a staff writer covering 
arts, culture and food for SF Weekly. 
gli@sfweekly.com 
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If youcatch COVID-19 on the job, you may be entitled to benefits. 





Those who can reasonably presume they contracted the novel coronavirus at 
work, may be eligible for workers’ comp. BY CHRISTOPHER B. DOLAN & MEGAN IRISH 


Y EMPLOYER STILL isn't taking COVID-19 seriously! We have 
the most basic safety measures at our office, and people take their 
masks off all the time, regardless of where they are in the shared 
office space or other offices. My coworkers are posting pictures all over 
social media of themselves out at bars and in large groups, without 
wearing any masks; they aren't social distancing, I think people are 
faking their temperatures when they come in to work, and then they 
are telling people they, “just have a stomach bug.’ I’m terrified of get- 
ting sick. My family and I are taking every precaution we can. My kids 
are home schooling, we wear masks, and have stayed away from large 
crowds, even though it meant missing our traditional Thanksgiving 
with all my brothers and sister’s families. This is not to mention all the 
summertime activities we did not engage in this year. I’m limiting my 
exposure opportunities and I’m washing my hands regularly, so if I get 
sick I’m positive it'll have come from my office. Would my employer be 
held responsible? Am I covered by workers compensation? 

— Brenna, San Leandro 





that, Brenna. Despite all the ev- 

idence available and the incred- 
ible loss of life our country has 
suffered, you are working in an 
environment where your cowork- 
ers are not taking the pandemic 
seriously. Recently there was a 
law signed by Governor Gavin 
Newsom that codified the execu- 
tive order he issued back in May. 
It is called Senate Bill 1159 and it 
codifies the presumption that an 
employee's illness related to the 
coronavirus is an occupational in- 
jury, and if particular criteria are 
satisfied, then the injured worker 
would be entitled to workers’ 
compensation benefits. 


’M SO SORRY so sorry to hear 


y20}S19}INYS 


Workers’ Compensation & COVID-19 


There are specific categories of 
workers that this rule protects. 
They include first responders and 
health care workers, but the cover- 
age would also be triggered if there 
were an outbreak” at an office. 

An “outbreak” is found if, within 
fourteen days, any of the following 
three scenarios are met: 


1) If an employer has 100 employ- 
ees or less, and four employees test 
positive. 


2) If an employer has 100 employ- 
ees or more, and four percent of 
the employees test positive, or... 


3) A place of employment is shut 
down by a local public health de- 
partment, the State Department 
of Public Health, the Division of 
Occupational Safety and Health, or 
a school superintendent due to a 
risk of infection for COVID-19. 


This law should encourage 
employers to comply with and 
enforce the local health orders and 
guidelines appropriate to their 
office. Any efforts the employer 
makes to protect its employees 
will be evidence the employer can 
introduce to counter the presump- 
tion that the illness an employee 
claims came from the workplace. 
Each of their efforts will be a tool 
to use against an employee's claim. 
The less the employer has done to 
protect its workers, the less the 
employer will have to argue the 
infection did not come from the 
workplace. If the standards are 
met, and the presumption has 
been triggered, the employer will 
bear the burden to prove the injury 
did not come from the office. 

Workers, however, must make 
efforts at home to stay safe. The 
employee's efforts will provide 
them with evidence that supports 
the presumption that the infection 
came from the office. So workers, 
such as yourself, should continue 
to make sure you are following the 
suggested safety measures, includ- 
ing wearing a mask, washing your 
hands, avoiding crowds, and social 
distancing when you do have to 


go out. Taking these steps will be 
your evidence to contradict efforts 
made by the employer to claim the 
source of your infection is outside 
of the office. 

If an employee becomes sick, 
they can request a workers com- 
pensation claim form from their 
workplace. Employers are required 
to give their employees the form. 
Here is a link with information on 
filing a claim form: dir.ca.gov/dwc/ 
InjuredWorker.htm. 

However, feeling sick isn’t 
enough to qualify for these ben- 
efits. For this coverage to apply 
workers need to have their diag- 
nosis confirmed by an approved 
Polymerase Chain Reaction (PCR) 
test. A PCR test confirms a cur- 
rent infection as opposed to an 
antibody test which shows the 
worker suffered a previous infec- 
tion. The test itself is looking for 
the presence of the viral RNA. If 
your doctor encourages you to 
self-quarantine and treat at home, 
keep in mind the absence of a test- 
based diagnosis may preclude your 
opportunity to make a claim for 
workers compensation benefits. 

If you believe your infection came 
from work and you would like the 
option of making a claim for these 
benefits, make sure you get a test 
approved by the United States 
Food and Drug Administration. 
Workers should keep copies of all 
their medical records to use in the 
claim process. Even if a worker’s 
illness does not meet the criteria 
to establish this presumption, it 
may be deemed related to their 
work if the worker can provide 
enough evidence of it. 

Despite having a potential com- 
pensation claim, instead I hope 
you stay healthy. 


Christopher B. Dolan is the owner of the Dolan 
Law Firm. Megan Irish is a Senior Associate 
Attorney in our San Francisco office. 

© help@dolanlawfirm.com. 
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M idnite ane may adie themost oe Francisco bagelof themall: a Sail leavened, sourdough creation. 
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OR REESA KASHUK, bagels are 
both mystical and mundane. 
Born and raised in New 

York City in a Jewish family, 
birthdays, bar and bat mitzvahs and 
family celebrations weren't complete 
without bagels, lox from Russ & 
Daughters, and elaborate spreads. 
But bagels also defined unassuming 
weekend mornings, when Kashuk 
and her mother would meet her 
father after his shift as a late-night 
radio DJ for sesame bagels with but- 
ter at a neighborhood shop. 

“Bagels were an emotional food 
for me but also a standard food in 
New York City,” says Kashuk, who 
started the Poppy Bagels pop-up in 
Oakland out of homesickness for the 
bagels of her childhood. 

Kashuk is part of a growing bagel 
renaissance in the Bay Area, made 
possible by more established shops 
like Berkeley's Boichik Bagels, Oak- 
land’s Beauty’s Bagel Shop, and San 
Francisco's Daily Driver — and fur- 
thered by newer pop-ups, including 
Poppy Bagels, Schlok’s Bagels and 
Midnite Bagel in San Francisco, 
Hella Bagels in Oakland, and Ethel’s 
Bagels in Petaluma. In a region that 
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was long infamous for inferior ba- 
gels (at least according to New York- 
ers), they're shaping a distinct Bay 
Area bagel culture that both pays 
homage to and branches out from 
the New York City gold standard. 

Kashuk is a bagel purist. Sorely 
disappointed by the local bagel op- 
tions when she moved to San Fran- 
cisco six years ago, she embarked on 
the labor-intensive process of mak- 
ing them at home when she wasn't 
working her main gig at an advertis- 
ing agency. She had no professional 
cooking experience but was instead 
guided by years of consuming New 
York City bagels. She set out to 
recreate that “nostalgic, old-school” 
bagel, boiling them one by one ina 
pot in her home kitchen. 

Kashuk eventually sold her bagels 
to friends and developed enough of 
a buzz to start catering just before 
the pandemic hit this spring. She 
stopped making bagels due to the 
shutdown but after an outpouring of 
demand, started delivering them to 
people’s homes. By July, the pop-up 
had grown enough that she quit her 
advertising job to focus on Poppy 
Bagels full time. 


nore. BYELENA KADVANY 


Kashuk describes her bagel style 
as East Coast-inspired but Califor- 
nia-influenced. (The name Poppy Ba- 
gels refers to the classic topping and 
the California state flower.) Her ba- 
gels are hand-rolled, boiled, slightly 
savory from malt powder and always 
seeded on both sides. But she uses 
organic flour from Central Milling 
Co. in Petaluma, salt harvested from 
the San Francisco Bay, seeds from 
Oaktown Spice Shop in Oakland, 
and offers toppings like wasabi-to- 
biko-lime cream cheese and juicy 
heirloom tomatoes. 

“Tve tried to lean into making 
these bagels in California,’ Kashuk 
says. “I’m open to trying to use local 
ingredients and I’m influenced by 
the place but the flavor and the tex- 
ture, I’m definitely trying to recreate 
the New York bagel and hold it to 
that same standard.” 

On the other end of the spectrum 
is Midnite Bagel, which might make 
the most San Francisco bagel of 
them all: a naturally leavened, sour- 
dough bagel created in the image of 
Tartine Bakery bread. 

Nick Beitcher, former head bread 
baker at Tartine, started Midnite 


AX 
InPursuit of Uniquely San Franciscan Bite 
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Take Out and Delivery 


5-10 PM Daily + 415 921-7600 
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The Brazen Head 


3166 Buchanan @ Greenwich e Tel: (415) 921-7600 
www.brazenheadsf.com 


SAN FRANCISCO 


38 Ellis Street e San Francisco, CA 94102 ¢ 415-956-2139 


DECEMBER SALE 


- - SANDWICHES 
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FEATURING... 


PJ's FAT BURGER 


1/2 |b ground chuck patty with american 
& swiss cheese, 2 strips of bacon, grilled 
onions, served on garlic bread with a side 
of bleu cheese dip. Includes salad or fries. 
(Take out only) 


CHICKEN CLUB 


Grilled Chicken breast, bacon, lettuce, 
tomato, and mayo served on a Toasted 
Ciabatta Roll with your choice of side salad 
or fries. (Take out only) 








SEE FULL MENU AT WWW.TADSSF.COM/MENL 

















Expires Dec 30th, 2020 
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Dumpling Park 2KBe= i 


Local home-style, corner gem. 


Plenty of dumplings to choose 
from, frozen options as well!!! 


TAKE-OUT 


1309 9th Avenue, SF CA 94122 


ORDER ONLINE WITH DOORDASH 


415-702-6108 


NEVER STOP 
EXPLORING 
DUMPLINGS 
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KINGDOM 


of Dumpling 


30 Kinds of Dimsum: dumplings, pancakes, 
potstickers, and much more. 


Open for Take-Out & Delivery 
415-566-6143 


(Doordash, Ubereats, Postmates, and Grubhub) 
1713 iatatal St., San Francisco 


“ASIAN AMERICAN 
Food Company 


Frozen dumplings and dimsum available. 
Cook at home, convenient, tasty. 


Open for Take-Out 
415-665-6617 


2048 Taraval St. San Francisco 
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Schlock’s Bagels are proofed overnight on wooden boards dusted with corn meal. 


Bagel as a nighttime pop-up last 
year. With a wild yeast sourdough 
culture and 24-hour fermentation, 
his bagels evoke the signature tang 
of sourdough. He makes six bagel 
flavors, including a more unusual 
buckwheat-black sesame. At the 
Tartine pop-ups he'd serve Margher- 
ita pizza bagels alongside beer and 
natural wine. 

“All of the other people who are 
making bagels, you can tell there’s 
this desire to take something famil- 
iar and turn it into something that 
feels more rooted in California,” Be- 
itcher said. “You can feel this desire 
for people to have something that is 
connected to the historical bagel but 
feels modern.” 

Beitcher was born here but lived in 
New York and has family on the East 
Coast. He also associates bagels with 
classic versions served at Jewish fam- 
ily gatherings, though his creations 
are uniquely of San Francisco. 

“San Francisco has such an incred- 
ible baking community and tradition, 
especially around sourdough, and the 
more | thought about it the more it 
made sense — or the more it didn't 
make sense that there wasn’t a really 
great bagel in that tradition,” he says. 

Beitcher left Tartine a few months 


ago to run Midnite Bagels full time. 
He now has a stand at the Ferry 
Building Farmers Market, offers 
home delivery and a weekly pickup 
at Camper in Menlo Park. 

Schlok’s Bagels, a pandemic-born 
pop-up at The Snug in San Francis- 
co, has also created its own bagel 
style. The Snug’s managing partner, 
Zack Schwab, spent years bugging 
James Lok, his former roommate 
and a fine-dining chef who cooked 
at The Restaurant at Meadowood 
and Benu, about teaming up to bring 
a better bagel to the Bay Area. It 
wasn’t until the shutdown that Lok, 
at home and out of work, finally 
agreed to spend his days meticu- 
lously tweaking recipes down to the 
gram, until they made a bagel they 
were satisfied with. 

“Originally we were using the New 
York bagel as the holy grail we want- 
ed to replicate,’ Schwab says. “Along 
the way we had several a-ha moments 
that ultimately led us to realize: We 
have to pave our own way here. We 
can't just be a bagel city that’s forever 
trying to mimic New York.” 

The bagels at Schlok’s (a combina- 
tion of the founders’ last names and 
a cheeky nod to the Yiddish word 
that means “shoddy” or “inferior”) 
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are towering in size and deeply 
flavored, in part thanks to organic 
malted barley syrup. They figured 
out that, yes, the water in New York 
City does make a difference, but 
tweaking the PH levels of San Fran- 
cisco tap water helps approximate it. 

Their bagels are proofed overnight 
on wooden boards dusted with corn- 
meal (which imparts a thick crust), 
hand-rolled, boiled and baked. Con- 
troversially, they’re seeded only on 
the bottom. Schwab and Lok like the 
idea of getting two bagels in one: a 
caramelized, plain top and sesame 
seeds, poppy seeds, onion, salt or ev- 
erything seasoning on the bottom. 

They've tweaked their recipe to 
local tastes, which they say has re- 
sulted in an airier, less dense bagel 
than those in New York. 

“We've come to the conclusion 
that San Franciscans ... want the 
density and chew but something 
that’s a touch softer, a little fluffier 
and definitely packed full of flavor,” 
Lok says. “We're ... defining what a 
San Francisco bagel is.” 

The Bay Area’s appetite for a bet- 
ter bagel seems bottomless, and it’s 
only grown with pandemic comfort 
food cravings. The bagel pop-ups 
regularly sell out — Schlok’s usually 
within minutes — and the owners 
of at least two became successful 
enough to leave their day jobs, move 
into commercial kitchens and hire 
their first employees. Schwab and 
Lok hope to open a brick-and-mor- 
tar location of Schlok’s. 

They’re all tapping into deep emo- 
tional attachments to the bagel. 

“There’s this weird, innate, emo- 
tional craving for certain tastes you 
grew up with,” says Emily Winston 
of Boichik Bagels. “It’s like an ar- 
chery target. It’s not an exact point 
but there’s a bullseye that’s a couple 
inches across and if you hit that bull- 
seye, it triggers that taste memory. 
It’s a very powerful thing.” 

Winston is excited to see more 
up-and-coming bagel makers, both 
those aligned with the classic style 
and those blazing their own paths. 

“What we have here already seems 
to be a whole ecology of different 
bagels,” she says. “Now that we've 
proven that it is possible to make 
great bagels here, more people wind 
up doing it.” 

Maybe that’s how the Bay Area’s 
bagel scene will finally compete with 
New York’s: bagels becoming as ac- 
cessible as they are special. 


Elena Kadvany is an SF Weekly contributor. 
© @ekadvany 
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Social Scene 


The crisis that San Francisco bars and restaurants face is dire. But the threat may 
be truly existential for the city's neighborhood bars. 


San Francisco lost anumber of venerable neighborhood bars and gritty venues this year. They will be sorely missed. 


ITH ITS BRICK walls and 
taxidermied ungulates, the 
parklet that Bob Wait built 


outside The Page on Di- 
visadero Street was, in his words, 
“a $20,000 gamble.” 

Along with the newfound ability 
to walk down the street sipping a 
margarita without fear of getting 


SWATted, San Francisco’s parklet 
program is perhaps the best de- 
velopment in what has otherwise 
been an unplunge-able toilet 

of a year for the city’s bars and 
restaurants. In the Page’s case, the 
outdoor space lent new emphasis 
to the term “neighborhood bar,” 
since Wait’s construction crew and 


suppliers were all local. 

“Once the city reopens, we're 
obviously hoping we're allowed 
to continue to serve outside, and 
without a food mandate,’ Wait 
says, calling that wrinkle an “odd 
linkage of food with morality.” 

With the bar running at about 
40 percent of its typical revenue 


during the fall, the parklet was a 
way to survive. But Wait wanted 
something more, something the 
neighborhood could be proud of — 
even if the program governing par- 
klets is set to expire on New Year's 
Eve. Long interested in outdoor 
service, Wait hopes the crisis may 
force the city to recognize what's 


* 


been here all along. 

“How many cities would kill for 
not only the economic vitality they 
represent, but the creative citizens 
behind them?” he says. “Why 
shouldn't an adult in 2021 be able 
to enjoy a martini sitting at a table 
on our sidewalk? Why shouldn't a 
bar be able to fill up a take-home 
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growler with an awesome regional 
draught beer? As I say, up until the 
pandemic, such a thing was illegal, 
inconceivable — and even now, it 
is only legal if you chuck down a 
huge burrito with it.” 

Bars like The Page, Wait says, 
have become fewer and fewer since 
he moved here 30 years ago. 

“Perhaps it’s all part of a natural, 
inexorable process of turnover 
that’s been going on in this city for 
200 years,” he says, “but I’m not 
sure what replaces that character 
when small, owner-operated bars 
disappear.” 

In determining how to respond 
to COVID, a bar’s history can 
weigh heavily on its ownership. 
The Page replicated its interior 
curbside, but the 17-member 
collective that owns famed SoMa 
queer bar The Stud chose to 
pre-emptively shut down months 


before the expiration of their lease. 


“We spent months trying to fig- 
ure out how to do a live, in-person, 
socially distanced drag show and 
it hit a point where we said, “This 
is not going to happen. There’s no 
way we can integrate all the city 
departments and restrictions and 
permits in order to do it safely,” 
says Rachel Ryan, a member of the 
collective, noting the Catch-22 of 
the bar having a mobile liquor li- 
cense it can’t use because the State 
Department of Alcohol Beverage 
Control (ABC) isn’t issuing cater- 
ing permits. 

The bar will return, Ryan insists, 
and for now she’s been selling 
Stud merch at holiday pop-ups and 
Shared Spaces events. The Stud 
also has an active Patreon that’s 
connected to its podcast on the 
queer history of San Francisco 
and to a monthly drag show called 
Drag Alive. 

“We are still scheming to see 
everybody’s cute, masked faces in 
2021,” she says. “Closing is what 
will make it possible for us to come 


back.” 


CLOSING TIME 


Supreme Court Justice Potter 
Stewart defined pornography with 
the “I know it when I see it” rule, 
and dive bars are much the same. 
They're often old, usually dark, 
and covered in decades worth of 
tchotchkes, some of them cryptic 
to even the longest-term patrons. 
They’re pro-union, pro-Giants, and 
pro-cop. They open early, cater to 
working-class people and their 
admirers, pour shots and beer 
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had the idea to puta pool table in her parklet — until the city shut it down. 


and awful wine, decorate for the 
holidays, play non-mainstream 
music, serve comfort food if they 
have a kitchen, and generally look 
as though they’re getting by on the 
measured affection of gruff people 
who love to argue with strangers 
and who can drink more than you 
ever will. 

They were also disappearing be- 
fore the pandemic. But now, weeks 
into a post-Thanksgiving surge 
in which as many as 50,000 Cal- 
ifornians are testing positive for 
coronavirus daily, the Bay Area is 
under a lockdown nearly as severe 
as the first, with outdoor dining 
suspended until at least January. 
April’s camaraderie has given 
way to demands for hard data to 
back up these policy choices, and 
high-ranking public officials’ meals 
at the three-Michelin-starred 
French Laundry have caused hair- 
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line cracks to appear in what once 
looked like genuine solidarity. 

From politicized science at the 
CDC to UC Berkeley closing its 
dorms over the holidays while 
telling its students not to travel, 
from contradictory court rulings 
on travel to SFMTA calling out- 
door dining a “vital lifeline” that’s 
nonetheless “temporarily paused,” 
governmental guidance has been 
riddled with contradictions at all 
levels. Consequently, S.F. super- 
visors are demanding clarity, un- 
employed restaurant workers have 
rallied outside City Hall, and both 
Chinatown and Japantown face 
extinction. 

Against this near chaos, 
well-connected restaurants hoover 
up the Paycheck Protection 
Program (PPP) loans, reducing 
mom-and-pop operations to 
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Nancy Chung, owner of the Wooden Nickelon Folsom Street in the Mission, 


fight for scraps. All the while, the 
hand-wringing over just what 
San Francisco will look like in six 
or 12 months mostly skims over 
the matter of neighborhood bars 
and dives. As more than one dive 
owner said, not many people are 
opening new ones. Aesthetically, 
they’re wholly unlike the antisep- 
tic, white-subway-tile places that 
open in their stead, but as local 
hangouts, they’re irreplaceable. 
Indeed, without them, San Fran- 
cisco would be a fundamentally al- 
tered city. And in many instances, 
they’re barely hanging on. 

Will DeVault is one of three 
former Columbus Cafe bartenders 
who took the 80-year-old bar over 
earlier this year. Their beginning 
was hardly auspicious: The paper- 
work went through the day after 
the Super Bowl, causing them to 
miss one of the biggest money- 
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making nights of the year, and 
then COVID brought everything to 
a halt just before St. Patrick’s Day. 

“We were open for about a 
month,” DeVault says. “It wasn’t 
looking good, to be honest. It just 
gave us a lot of time to refurbish 
the bar.” 

Fortunately, Columbus is situat- 
ed on the restaurant-heavy block 
of Green Street that drew throngs 
thick enough to make drivers 
think twice. On weekend nights 
this summer, it was popping — 
not quite Bourbon Street during 
Mardi Gras, but hipper than Kan- 
sas City’s open-container-friendly 
Power & Light District and less col- 
legiate than Sixth Street in Austin. 
(At present, during lockdown, the 
bar relies in large part on referrals 
of a sort, from people ordering 
food to-go elsewhere and stopping 
by Columbus for a specific drink to 
wash it down.) 

“It is strange for us, being able 
to actually serve people outside. 
It’s antithetical to what we've ex- 
perienced forever,’ says DeVault, 
who came up working the door. 
“Beforehand, if people took a drink 
outside, it was a big deal and we 
had to stop that and we could get 
in big trouble.” 

His biggest criticism of the 
new rules is not that they’re arbi- 
trary — “I believe it’s in the city’s 
interest for us to do well,” he says 
— that they have not been com- 
municated effectively and change 
too often. Sometimes, Columbus 
learned about the changes by hear- 
ing them on the radio. 

The city “can send inspectors to 
see if we're doing things right, but 
they can’t give us really direct in- 
formation or let us know immedi- 
ately what to do and how to do it,” 
he says. “We get emails from dif- 
ferent departments: Public Health, 
the City of San Francisco, the state 
ABC laws, the health department, 
the fire department. It’s pretty 
confusing and stressful.” 

They're doing their best, he 
adds, paying for all the certifica- 
tions, but “it’s difficult to know to 
whom we have to look for those 
protocols.” 

After months of adjustment, 
DeVault (and other night life pros) 
says most patrons follow the rules 
or immediately correct any slip- 
ups. In spite of its strip clubs and 
bohemian reputation, North Beach 
does not seem to have drawn extra 
scrutiny, and Columbus Cafe is for- 
tunate in that the neighborhood’s 








Bob Wait of The Page on Divisadero hopes the city allows him to keep his bar's parklet open after the pandemic ends. 


bar community is tight. Beyond 
the pre-existing North Beach Busi- 
ness Association, the area’s bars 
have banded together to look out 
for one another, meeting weekly 
and creating “For the Love of 
North Beach” posters that explain 
the COVID regulations to patrons 
in less thou-shalt-not terms than 
the official signage. 

“If one of our businesses in the 
immediate neighborhood is doing 
things that draw attention to our 
neighborhood, or isn’t COVID- 
safe, it reflects poorly [on every- 
one], DeVault says. 

As things stand, he’s frank that 
Columbus Cafe can last another 
month without any assistance, 
but during this hiatus he and his 
partners have spruced up the main 


bar as well as the downstairs room. 


If, post-COVID, they’re allowed 

to reopen with the parklet, that 
could help them make up for what 
they’ve lost in a few years. 

“For me, it’s do or die,” DeVault 
says. ‘I’m not giving up until I’m 
forced to. 'm committed to mak- 
ing this bar work.” 


PUBLIC HOUSES 


Teague Kernan, who owns North 
Beach live music venue Tupelo as 
well as wine bar Bella Cora, echoes 
DeVault’s point about how staying 
open is in the city’s best interests. 
The neighborhood has worked 


hard to maintain its cafe culture 
and Old Europe feel, but it’s also 
seen a rising number of vacancies, 
and blight begets blight. Even 
incremental changes to the street- 
scape that encourage outdoor din- 
ing can generate trade-offs. 

“I started a nonprofit called North 
Beach Pedestrian Project,’ Kernan 
says. “I’ve gone around several 
times to map out what makes 
sense. If you close the streets to 
vehicle traffic, some have to turn 
one-way, and you have to address 
retail that might suffer negatively 
— like a dry-cleaner that requires 
at least a pick-up and drop-off lo- 
cation.” 

The situation is somewhat 
counterintuitive, he says, in that 
to preserve North Beach, North 
Beach will have to change, and 
many businesses that have been 
around for generations have re- 
sisted. Perpetuating the status 
quo will all but ensure a cascading 
series of empty storefronts, with 
neighborhood bars among the 
most vulnerable. 

“Whether it’s the health de- 
partment ordinances or the way 
the city’s addressing taking action 
or not taking action, it’s kind of 
leaving the neighborhood bar out 
of this equation,” he says. “That’s 
a shame, because there’s a huge 
demographic in San Francisco 
that’s there. It’s the same as the 
English pubs: This is where people 


come to congregate, where stories 
are shared. It’s a really valuable 
resource [during COVID] just in 
terms of an emotional level, being 
able to talk to other people who 
are going through the same thing. 
Bars have always been places of 
therapy.” 

From an urbanist perspective, 
they’re also a valuable night-time 
use of the street, sources of light 
and safety. Anyone can run down 
to the corner to buy booze, Kernan 
says, but most people are willing to 
pay more for the social interaction. 
A neighborhood bar’s role as an ev- 
erybody-knows-your-name locale 
that exceeds its strict purpose as 
a business, filtering into the fabric 
of the city in random and wonder- 
ful ways. 

DeVault and Kernan have le- 
gitimate struggles, but at least 
their businesses anchor a night 
life district. Just across Columbus 
Avenue, where North Beach bleeds 
into Russian Hill, the 50-year-old 
Hawaii West might as well be on 
Kaho‘olawe, the Hawai‘ian island 
that’s off-limits due to unexploded 
ordnance from World War II. 

“It’s been terrible,” owner Nolan 
Kellett says. “We’ve been serving 
food to go, and that’s slow. I’m just 
trying my best to keep the doors 
open.” 

Kellett’s grandmother bought 
the bar in the 1950s and later sold 
it, but his parents bought it back 
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in 1969 and it’s been in the family 
ever since. Kellett still has his day 
job as a building inspector, which 
forces him to travel. No matter 
what, his days at 729 Vallejo St., 
are numbered, as the landlord, a 
dentist, wants to relocate his office 
to the space. 

“The building was sold and I got 
limited time here,” he says. 

Sup. Aaron Peskin, a supporter, 
encouraged Kellett to apply for 
legacy-business status under a 
program created several years ago 
to provide rent stabilization to 
eligible small-businesses that have 
been around for at least 30 years. 
He did, but the office later closed 
for COVID and his application lan- 
guished, and Kellett found himself 
frequently out of town. 

A quirky tiki bar, Hawaii West 
serves tropical drinks, spam mu- 
subi, and loco moco — but also an 
Impossible Burger — beside a pool 
table and a thatched, palapa-style 
structure. Unlike its flashier breth- 
ren from the pre-pandemic tiki-bar 
revival, you won't find faler- 
num-filled, $80 oversized drinks 
for four. (Disclosure: Upon step- 
ping down as editor of SF Weekly, 
this writer had their going-away 
party there.) 

“All different ranges of people 
come here, a lot of diversity,” 
Kellett says. “When my mom and 
dad were here, we had a lot of Ha- 
wai ian bands, and it’s been quite 
an experience. There's over 4,000 
Bay Area businesses that have 
been closed already and I’m still 
here and I’m grateful, but just the 
struggle alone takes a lot out of a 
person.” 


LAST CALL 


For Aaron Buhrz, the owner of 
Beauty Bar in the Mission, survival 
comes down to who owns your 
building. 

“We're doing well because we 
have an understanding landlord,” 
he says. “If you don’t, you’re 
screwed. That’s where people are 
going out of business. I’ve been 
in business for 22 years with the 
same landlady now, and she’s go- 
ing with the flow.” 

He’s essentially jogging in 
place, he says, and a decent day 
pays PG&E or the garbage bill. 
(“Decent” is also highly subjective, 
since Buhrz is operating with no 
employees and doesn’t pay him- 


self.) 
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Within one block of Beauty Bar, 
at the corner of Mission and 19th 
streets, the entire ecosystem of 
S.F. bars and restaurants exists in 
microcosm, from Taqueria Cancun 
and Pete’s Bar-B-Que to Gracias 
Madre and Lazy Bear. Most, if not 
all, are in various states of precar- 
ity, and Buhrz’s outlook is a mix 
of optimism and pessimism. 

“We've already lost so much, 
with the dotcom boom and the 
high rents,” he says. “We're going 
to lose everything. Tons of people 
are asking me if I’m selling my 
business, suckfish looking for 
businesses that are struggling: 
Tll buy you out for peanuts.’ It’s 
rough. It’s gonna be really hard on 
the city.” 

His final verdict is of the we'll- 
just-have-to-see stripe, although 
in noting the exodus of highly 
compensated tech workers, Buhrz 
repeats a familiar hope that may- 
be the vacuum will let the artists 
and weirdos return. The new 
regulatory regime isn’t helping, 
though. 

“The whole making us serve 
food is ridiculous,” he says. “I 
would just pull back on that.” 

The requirement that patrons 
eat while the drink has a logic to 
it: It keeps you from getting over- 
ly intoxicated while forcing you 
to support a struggling business. 
It has also forced bars that lack 
kitchens of their own to partner 
with a restaurant, something 
that’s easy when there's a pizzeria 
across the street. Or maybe it 
results in a genuine synergy, like 
Dogpatch bar Third Rail serving 
Wooly Pig’s Shanghai-braised 
pork. But bars without a willing 
restaurant partner in a conve- 
nient radius are out of luck. 

One such place is Last Call, per- 
haps the coziest bar in the Castro 
(and certainly one of the greatest 
jukeboxes in all of San Francisco). 
It lies a block outside the perime- 
ter of 18th Street’s Shared Spaces 
program, the SFMTA’s Sunday 
afternoon pilot project that closes 
streets off to traffic entirely. Lack- 
ing a kitchen, Last Call can’t even 
install a parklet because there’s an 
e-bicycle rack directly out front. 
Owner Kevin Harrington says 
nobody requested the bikes, and 
only one tenant in the apartments 
upstairs ever received a notice. 
Hemmed in, Last Call has been 
closed since March. 
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“Technically, I think I could put 
a few tables out front, but you 
need at least six feet for people to 
pass by” for ADA compliance, he 
says. 

The rules also penalize lean op- 
erations. Harrington and his part- 
ner worked enough shifts that 
they only needed one employee, 
but if they were hypothetically to 
open now, they would legally need 
two staffers on at all times — 
during the limited hours of noon 
to 8 p.m. They took out a PPP loan 
but repaid it quickly once they re- 
alized that a certain percentage of 
it had to go toward payroll. 

And as far as partnering with a 
restaurant goes, the only eatery 
within a reasonable distance is 
Kasa, an Indian spot that’s closing 
to become a cannabis dispensary 
called Element 7. 

“IT think there’s definitely a 
bias against standalone bars that 
don’t have kitchens and stuff,” 
Harrington says. He's referring 
as much to regulations as to cor- 
porate philanthropic arms that 
are loath to extend grants to 
establishments that serve alco- 
hol. “Honestly, I’m 50-50 about 
closing. You have to be optimistic, 
but we’re being realistic. It’s nice 
that the vaccine is coming in, 
but it may be September 2021 
before everyone gets it. If there’s 
any glitch, it’s going to validate 
all these anti-vaxxers’ concerns, 
and it'll put a block on everything 
again. I’m hoping that doesn’t 
happen, but anything is possible 
in 2020.” 

In other words, it may soon be 
last call for Last Call. 


HAIR OF THE DOG 


As with Prohibition, a disastrous 
13-year experiment that came 
into effect a century ago during 
the last spasms of a prior pan- 
demic, San Francisco may find 
that you can only regulate alcohol 
consumption so far before you 
start legislating away people’s 
sense of their own God-given 
right to live their lives. The spirit 
of the Barbary Coast never dis- 
appeared, and San Francisco is 
already home to Speakeasy Ales & 
Lagers as well as mildly insuffer- 
able neo-speakeasies like Bourbon 
& Branch. As if obeying New- 
tonian mechanics, clandestine 
places to get a drink are already 


popping up. 


* 


Atrio of former bartenders took over ownership of the 80-year-old Columbus Cafe in February — right before the pandemic shut everything down. 


Few bar owners were willing to 
address the topic of speakeasies at 
all; the handful that were insisted 
on total anonymity. 

“There’s people watching the 
Warriors in my bar right now,” 
one person told us. “They’re sep- 
arated and wearing masks — no- 
body wants to get sick. Every bar 
owner I know has a little some- 
thing on the side. The hypocritical 
thing with the governor having 
a mask-off dinner and forcing us 
underground? It’s a mess.” 

Another individual said they’re 
part of a Facebook group for bar 
owners in which a lot of people 
are angry, both at the city for its 
byzantine rules and at each other 
for selectively breaking them. This 
person notes that occasionally pa- 
trons get angry at having to order 
food with their drinks because 
they also patronize establish- 
ments that let that slide. 

“That makes it hard for the ones 
that follow the rules,” they said. “I 
think there’s a lot of friction be- 
tween business owners over that. 
They re just trying to survive — 
but so are we, and we're scared of 
being shut down.” 

The line between legal and 
illegal is less distinct than even 
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that. An establishment desperate 
to stay alive this winter that sets 
up heaters without proper per- 
mitting is arguably in violation 

of the law. Even when bars are 
diligent about serving food, the 
question is still open to Talmudic 
interpretation: Can two people 
share an entree? How about six? 
Does everyone need to order more 
food with their second round? 
Outdoor dining is verboten alto- 
gether through early January, but 
not every business that installed 
a parklet has caution-taped it 

off or ripped out the benches. If 

I sit to eat a po boy in front of 

an omakase-tasting-menu joint, 
who's actually liable? 


CUE'D UP 


The best idea that Nancy Chung 
had during the pandemic was to 
install an outdoor pool table in her 
parklet, the first in the city. 

“People loved it. They were so 
stoked!” says Chung, the sole own- 
er of the Wooden Nickel on Fol- 
som Street in the Mission. “People 
came in saying, “Thank you so 
much! You have no idea how much 
I needed this.’ It brought a sense 
of normality.” 


Chung wasn’t sure if outdoor 
billiards is OK — and still isn't. 
She called the health department 
every day for weeks, only to be re- 
ferred to a liaison elsewhere. 

“T kept calling my contact, and 
her answer was ‘I don’t have an 
answer. There's nothing in the 
guidelines about billiards or any- 
thing.’ She said, ‘I’m going to talk 
to my supervisor and we'll get 
back to you.’ This was when gyms 
were open for outdoor and sports 
resumed, and I thought billiards 
was kind of a sport. And if you’re 
allowing that, what’s the problem 
with a pool table? She said, ‘I can’t 
Say yes or no. ” 

Chung took every precaution 
she could, allowing only small 
groups, and requiring reserva- 
tions, masks during games, and 
email addresses in the event of 
contact-tracing. She allocated 
10 minutes after every game to 
sanitize the balls, cues, and table, 
and yet somebody called 311 to 
complain. 

“T was like, ‘Excuse me?” Chung 
says. “The first week we brought 
the pool table out was the first 
week we broke even since the 
pandemic. It saved us. It put us on 
the map. People were like, ‘I didn’t 





know this place existed.’ Since 
then, that’s how we were surviving 
through all of this — and then 
some fucking asshole called and 
the city came out, taking pictures 
and writing a report.” 

They didn’t make her close, but 
the Wooden Nickel’s case is under 
review. The prospect of reopening 
in January without the pool table 
all but guarantees the bar will re- 
sume losing money every month 
even with Chung working seven 
days a week. Her enthusiasm has 
not dimmed, although she is frank 
about her situation. 

“This industry is so hard. It was 
such a broken industry to begin 
with, and that’s why it couldn't 
handle any blows,” she says. “The 
business model doesn’t work. You 
need to charge $15 a cocktail and 
have this cocktail program to draw 
people in. San Francisco has be- 
come that kind of city. 

“Businesses can’t stay open for 
the novelty of it,” Chung adds. 
“You can’t say ‘I love dive bars!’ 
and only hang out at the new 
cool place.” 


Peter-Astrid Kane Is a former editor of SF Weekly. 
@wannacyber 
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STILL TRAPPIN’ 





From left to right, Kevin Harvey, Macio Lyons, and Charvel Augustine — co-founders of Trap House. 


A graduate of the organization's cannabis justice accelerator wants to see more 
people like him pursuing their green dreams. BY ZACK RUSKIN 


HEN MACIO LYONS talks 
about the power cannabis 
equity programs have to 
change lives, he’s speaking 
from personal experience. 

Raised in Bayview-Hunter’s 
Point, Lyons tells SF Weekly that 
when it comes to his own company, 
Traphouse Cannabis Consortium, 
he’s looking to accentuate the posi- 
tive, not to dwell on the past. 

“T’ve had my run-ins,” Lyons says. 
“T became a casualty of the war on 
drugs. I’m in no way blaming every- 
thing on anyone else. I made some 
bad choices when I was a youngster, 
due to my environmental influenc- 
es — same with my business part- 





ners — but we've turned our lives 
around. When we saw an opportu- 
nity to get into the legal cannabis 
industry, we jumped at it.” 

Lyons and two lifelong friends 
saw that opportunity thanks in 
large part to the Original Equity 
Group. The OEG, an outgrowth of 
the San Francisco Cannabis Equity 
Working Group, holds educational 
meetings aimed at aspiring can- 
napreneurs. The meetings, hosted 
by the likes of Ramon Garcia and 
Nina Parks (both of whom lent a 
hand in shaping San Francisco’s 
equity program) help equity appli- 
cants make vital business connec- 
tions, so they may learn the ropes, 


raise capital, and develop strategic 
partnerships. 

It was thanks to one such 
meeting that Lyons and his 
business partners began to see 
exactly how they could turn their 
dream of opening a legit pot 
business into a reality. 

Around the same time, Lyons 
ran into Morris Kelly, founder 
and CEO of the San Francisco 
dispensary Grass Roots. Kelly, 
it turns out, had been mentored 
by Lyons when the latter served 
as youth advisor for a telecom- 
munications program hosted on 
Treasure Island. 

Upon reconnecting, Kelly con- 
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nected Lyons and his partners at 
Traphouse Cannabis Consortium 
with the Burke Group — a local 
extract company — and Local 
Equity Distro. Operating with 
permission under a Burke Group 
permit, Lyons says the next step 
is to scale up and get out of the 
red. 

“Now we're just trying to 
build the company and figure 
out a way to make this thing 
profitable and viable for us,” he 
explains. 

Earlier this year, Traphouse 
got a major boost when Shawn 
Richards, the equity operator 
who owns and operates the 
dispensary Berner’s on Haight, 
agreed to let his store serve asa 
showcase for the brand’s debut. 

“He gave us our first opportu- 
nity by allowing us to launch in 
his store, Lyons says. “He gave 
us a lot of notoriety because 
Berner’s on Haight is the most 
popular dispensary in Northern 
California. What Shawn did for 
us opened a lot of doors and 
we re forever thankful for that.” 

Even as Lyons works to get 
Traphouse cannabis onto more 
shelves, he’s also doing what 
he can to help others like him 
make their own way through the 
challenges of transferring their 
business away from the tradi- 
tional market and into a legal 
revenue stream. That’s why a let- 
ter penned by Lyons was recently 
sent on behalf of the organiza- 
tion the Hood Incubator. 

Formed in 2016 by Ebele 
Ifedigbo, Lanese Martin, and 
Biseat Hornin, the Hood Incu- 
bator seeks to address the lack 
of inclusivity in the cannabis 
industry (and beyond). One re- 
sult of their efforts is a Cannabis 
Justice Accelerator — a 20-week 
training program that strives 
to leave attendees, in Martin’s 
words, with a holistic under- 
standing of the implications of 
the drug war and the skills to 
champion campaigns that will 
dismantle its impact.” 

“The Hood Incubator’s Canna- 
bis Justice Accelerator,” Martin 
added in an email, “will graduate 
over 100 cannabis justice activ- 
ists like Macio Lyons across the 
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Traphouse Advocates for Hood Incubator 


country in the next several years 
who will continue to push for 
progressive cannabis policy in 
their jurisdictions and, collec- 
tively, federally.” 

Unfortunately, last-minute 
tweaks to the Marijuana Op- 
portunity Reinvestment and 
Expungement (MORE) Act by 
members of the U.S. House in 
December now pose a threat to 
the critical work of organizations 
like the Hood Incubator and to 
the livelihoods of prospective eq- 
uity operators like Lyons. 

“While monumental in its 
intent,’ Lyons writes of the bill 
in his letter, “there have been 
dangerous last-minute additions 
[that] could exclude people like 
me — those of us with felony 
convictions — because of the 
war on drugs waged against 
communities like mine. These 
changes would also gut the spirit 
of cannabis social equity pro- 
grams designed to leverage the 
legal cannabis industry to begin 
to repair the harm caused to 
low-income communities of col- 
or during the racist drug war.” 

The Hood Incubator is com- 
mitted to fighting these changes, 
which is why they recruited Ly- 
ons to sound the alarm. 

In addition, Lyons also has a 
forthcoming podcast — “The 
Treeal Business Talk Podcast” 

— set to hit major streaming plat- 
forms in the next 30 days. The 
plan is to use the show as anoth- 
er avenue for collecting knowl- 
edge for those now navigating 
the ropes of being a cannabis 
equity operator. 

“It’s all about paying it back,” 
Lyons says. “At one point in 
time, I was so deep in the streets 
that I never thought [’d make it 
out. To be able to make it out, to 
transition and change my para- 
digm and to get a little education 
under my belt? Now I feel that 
I have a responsibility to share 
what I’ve learned with other 
people who come from where | 
come from. Because if we don’t 
do that, they’ll probably never 
find out.” 


Zack Ruskin covers cannabis for SF Weekly. 
@zackruskin 
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NOTICE OF PETITION TO 

ADMINISTER ESTATE OF 

ELIZABETH S. BURNHAM 

CASE NO. PES-20-304039 
To all heirs, beneficiaries, 
creditors, contingent 
creditors, and persons 
who may _— otherwise 
be interested in the 
will or estate, or both, 


of: ELIZABETH So. 
BURNHAM 

A Petition for Probate has 
been filed by MICHAEL 
HUNTER SPENCER 
in the Superior Court of 
California, County of San 
Francisco. 

The Petition for Probate 
requests that MICHAEL 
HUNTER SPENCER be 
appointed as_ personal 
representative to 
administer the estate of 
the decedent. 

The Petition requests 
the decedent’s — will 


and codicils, if any, be 
admitted to probate. The 
will and any codicils are 
available for examination 
in the file kept by the 
court. 

The Petition requests 
authority to administer 


the estate under 
the Independent 
Administration of Estates 
Act. (This authority 


will allow the personal 
representative to take 
many actions’ without 
obtaining court approval. 
Before taking certain 


very important actions, 
however, the personal 
representative will be 
required to give notice 
to interested persons 
unless they have waived 
notice or consented to 
the proposed action.) 
The independent 
administration authority 
will be granted unless an 
interested person files an 
objection to the petition 
and shows good cause 
why the court should not 
grant the authority. 

A hearing on the petition 


will be held in this court 
on JANUARY 13, 2021 
at 9:00 A.M. in Probate 
Dept. Room 204 located 
at 400 McAllister Street, 
San Francisco, CA 94102. 
If you object to the 
granting of the petition, 
you should appear at the 
hearing and state your 
objections or file written 
objections with the court 
before the hearing. Your 
appearance may be in 
person or by your attorney. 
If you are a creditor or a 
contingent creditor of the 


decedent, you must file 
your claim with the court 
and mail a copy to the 
personal representative 
appointed by the court 
within the later of either 
(1) four months from the 
date of first issuance 
of letters to a general 
personal representative, 
as defined in section 
58(b) of the California 
Probate Code, or (2) 
60 days from the date 
of mailing or personal 
delivery to you of a notice 
under section 9052 of the 


California Probate Code. 
Other California statutes 
and legal authority 
may affect your rights 
as a creditor. You may 
want to consult with an 
attorney knowledgeable in 
California law. 

You may examine the file 
kept by the court. If you 
are a person interested 
in the estate, you may file 
with the court a Request 
for Special Notice (form 
DE-154) of the filing of an 
inventory and appraisal of 
estate assets or of any 





petition or account as 
provided in Probate Code 
section 1250. A Request 
for Special Notice form is 
available from the court 
clerk. 

Attorney for Petitioner: 
EDWARD G. POOLE, 
ANDERSON & POOLE, 
P.C., 601 CALIFORNIA 
STREET, SUITE 1300, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CA 
94108, Telephone: 415- 
956-6413 

12/17, 12/24, 12/31/20 
CNS-3424905# 

SAN FRANCISCO WEEKLY 
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Alt Platform Inc. in San 
Francisco, CA seeks Senior 
Software Engineer. Please 
mail resume to 2261 Market 
St., Ste. 4019, San Francis- 
co, CA 94114 quoting job 
#ASSE20. 





DawnLight Technologies, 
Inc. in Palo Alto, CA seeks 
Research Scientist. Please 
mail resume to 1117 Califor- 
nia Ave., Palo Alto, CA 
94304 quoting job #DRS20. 





Instacart in San Francisco, 
CA seeks Sr. S/W Engr Il, 
Front End (#SFE209); Sr. 
Product Mngr (#SPMOO9); 
Sr. Salesforce Dev. 
(#SFDOO9); multiple = Sr. 
Data Scientist, Ads 
(#DSA109);_ Sr. | Machine 
Learning Engr, O Re- 
search (#MLO109); multiple 
Sr. S/W Engr | (#SSE109); 
multipole Data Scientist Il 
(#DSS209); multiple = Sr. 
Data Scientist, Growth 
(#DSG109); Sr. ang Mngr 
(#SEMO09); Staff Ops Re- 
search Scientist (fORSOO9); 
multiple Product Designers 
(#PDGO09). Mail resume 
Attn: HR Global Mobility to 
50 Beale St, Ste 600, San 
Francisco, CA 94105 quot- 
ing job #. 
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MARK LIU 
CONSTRUCTION CO 


General Building Contractor 
Kitchen ¢ Bath * Additions 
Decks ¢ Stairs * Siding 
Plastering * Painting 
Plumbing ¢ Electrical & More 


18 Years Experience 
Reliable 
Affordable 
English & Chinese 
Free Estimates 


419, 730-1818 


Lic #801780 Insured/Bonded 





Remodel & Repair 
Kitchen, Bath, Painting 
Stucco, Siding, 
Windows 


Seismic, Foundation 
Lic #582766 
Bonded, Insured 
Call Mike 415-279-1266 





Specialist in Home Re- 
pairs (Plumbing, Elec, 
Roof, Dry Wall, Firs, 
Tile, etc.) No Lic. 
Manny 415-850-9326 


PAINTING 


80,8, PAINTING 


¢ Wallpaper Installation 
and Removal 
¢ Int./Ext. Painting 
¢ Free Estimate 
Senior Discount . 


415.269.0446 
650-738-9295 


www. sospainting.com 


ic.#526818 


L 
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HANDYMAN 


CHEAP HAUL Clean Up, 
garage, yard, dem, lite mvg 
Lic #29572 650-583-6700 


HAULING 24/7 Remove 
carpet, appliances, sofas, 
concrete. Large Truck. 
BILL 415-441-1054 


INDEPENDENT 
HAULERS 
$40 & UP HAUL 
Since 1988 
Lic/Insured 


Free Estimates 
A+ BBB Rating 


(650) 341-7482 






ROOFING INC. 
COMMERICAL ¢ RESIDENTIAL 
ALL TYPES OF ROOFING 
SHEET METAL WORK 
SKYLIGHTS 
Best Price ¢ Best Work 
Best Service 
Sr. Disc ¢ Free Est® Lic#937035 


650-589-2775 
650-343-6671 


HERNANDEZ ROOFING 
New & Re-roof, repairs. 
Free Estimate 
Lic # 860945 
CALL 415-640-7536 


Advertise in 


SF WEEKLY 
Classifieds. 


Call: 415-359-2600 








Y SWEET & 
PETITE 
Call Debbie at 
415-571-9873 





SERVICES 








*“ FREE Partyline 24/7** 
“Free 10n1 8-9PM daily* 
415-691-3100, 925-953- 
1001 or WebPHONE on 
LiveMatch.com 
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